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The figures just given show that one class of third-year university 
students did the first six problems in United States units in 227 min- 
utes, the similar metric problems took only 171 minutes; that, while a 
second group did all seven problems in United States units in 579 
minutes, they took only 360 minutes to do the same problems in metric 
units. It will also be noticed that the percentage of correct problems 
in the metric system is somewhat higher than those done with United 
States units; hence the metric system is not only a tremendous time- 
saver, but gives in the hands of the average student more accurate 
results. 

Enough, I think, has been said about the advantages of the metric 
system. Our presence here to-day attests to our belief that we should 
in the due course of time become a metric country. And now that we 
have come together, what are we going to do ? It would be the worst 
of blunders if we, representing such diversified occupations, should not, 
before we separate, form a permanent organization aimed to disseminate 
the metric gospel among other commercial bodies until they too agree 
with us that it is high time for this country of ours to throw off the 
shackles of an Elizabethan set of standards and add our 110,000,000 
people to the 437,000,000 already using the metric system. 



THE METEIC SYSTEM FKOM THE STANDPOINT OE THE 
WHOLESALE GEOCEES AND CANNING INDUSTEY 

By FRED. E. DRAKE 

EASTON, PA. 

THE National Wholesale Grocers Association of the United States, 
with eleven hundred members in the forty-eight states of the 
Union, is now in its eleventh year and was organized at Buffalo in 1906 
to advance the welfare of the wholesale grocery trade. 

In 1912 at our St. Louis convention we began a campaign of edu- 
cation on the metric system looking to its eventual compulsory adoption 
by congressional enactment as soon as the electorate could be educated 
to a knowledge of its desirability. 

This work has been carried on under the direction of our pure food 
and legislative committee by a subcommittee on metric system. Of this 
latter committee I have had the honor and pleasure of being chairman. 

In 1912 many of our members were not fully informed as to the 
exact status of the metric system in the United States and before begin- 
ning our campaign of education, our committee undertook an exhaustive 
examination of literature on the subject as well as an investigation of 
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the practical working of the system in the countries which had adopted 
it. It is doubtless known to many of you that a mere bibliography of 
the metric system would make an ordinary volume. 

This investigation of our committee, of works unfavorable as well 
as favorable to the system, led us to get enthusiastically back of an edu- 
cational propaganda favorable to its eventual compulsory adoption and 
this we have kept up by every means at our limited disposal. 

Our executive committee strongly supported our metric committee^ 
and our association, in annual meeting assembled each year, has re- 
affirmed its position favorable to its adoption for all purposes in the 
United States. 

I believe it is true that while scientific bodies for over forty years 
have passed resolutions favorable to the adoption of the metric system, 
the National Wholesale Grocers Association was the first commercial 
body of national proportions to openly advocate its use and compulsory 
adoption for all purposes. 

Our committee prepared and made addresses before meetings of 
Wholesale Grocers Associations in the different states and where impos- 
sible to appear ourselves, we had the subject presented and explained 
to the committees on resolutions and resolutions favorable to our cam- 
paign were presented and adopted. 

The Eetail Grocers Association of the United States has passed 
resolutions favorable to our work; many retail grocers are foreign born 
and were educated at home in the metric system and they are enthu- 
siastically in favor of its adoption here by reason of its known simplicity 
to them. This is true of many wholesale grocers also. 

In addition our campaign has been endorsed by the Wholesale 
Grocers Associations of New England, New York, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, Delaware, Maryland, West Virginia, Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, 
Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, Nebraska, Kansas, 
North Dakota, Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona, California and Oregon ; 
by the National Conference of Food, Dairy and Drug Officials; the 
National Conference on Weights and Measures for the United States; 
the National Canners Association and by a number of your affiliated 
scientific societies. 

I am trying, however, to bring you trade information that ordinarily 
would not come to you as scientific men. 

In 1913 our committee visited the International Bureau of Weights 
and Measures at Sevres, France, and had a very interesting conference 
with Dr. Benoit, the director, and since that time has been exchanging 
publications with them as well as with the Decimal Association of 
Great Britain, advocating the metric system there. 

We have reprinted and distributed to our members a number of ad- 
dresses and articles, and furnished the Decimal Association of Great 
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Britain 3,000 of our reprints of the article on the metric system that 
appeared November, 1914, in the "Nation's Business," published 
monthly by the Chamber of Commerce of the United States. 

At our Minneapolis meeting in 1914 we passed the following reso- 
lution : 

With the idea of familiarizing the consumer with the metric system, we urge 
all our members to request manufacturers with whom they deal to use the metric 
equivalents on all new labels, in addition to the English weights and measures, 
and urge our members to follow the same practise where they are using labels 
on their private brands as permitted under Food Inspection Decision No. 154, 
which reads : ' ' Provided that by like method such statements may be in terms of 
metrie weight or measure, ' ' believing that the constant sight of the metric equiva- 
lents on food products in the millions of homes where they go, will have great 
influence toward awakening interest in, and educating the consumer to a better 
knowledge of the metric system. 

Following the issue of food Inspection Decision No. 163, early in 
this year, our committee last March issued a letter to our members en- 
closing a card of metric equivalents in connection with the weights of 
canned goods in the English system, and also circular No. 47 published 
by the Bureau of Standards containing tables of equivalents capable of 
converting every possible avoirdupois weight or English measure into 
its metric equivalent and vice versa, together with full explanation of 
its use. In addition we distributed to our members at the same time 
Senate Document No. 241 containing the report prepared by Dr. 
Samuel W. Stratton, Director of the Bureau of Standards, at the re- 
quest of the Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. McAdoo, for the use of the 
International High Commission on uniformity of laws. This report 
relates to the metric system in export trade, but has proved to be one of 
the most interesting contributions to metric literature of the year. 

Interest in the label question referred 'to above is not confined to 
wholesale grocers. We have taken this matter up with the American 
Specialty Manufacturers Association in our conference with them and 
are receiving requests for our canned goods equivalents list sent out 
with our March letter. The secretary of the National Canners Asso- 
ciation, Mr. Prank E. Gorrell, has advised us that their association will 
cooperate with us on the label question in consonance with their atti- 
tude favorable to our campaign of education on the metric system. 
The use of the metric system in the last edition of the United States 
Pharmacopeia is one more step in advance in the eventual general use 
of the metric system in the United States. 

Since our campaign opened many advances have been made. The 
international carat standardized at 200 milligrams, replacing the many 
valued, highly ambiguous "carat" heretofore used in many lands, is 
one of them. The present war in Europe and American world trade 
expansion has helped the metric propaganda by years undoubtedly. 
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The contact of England and her colonies with the Allies is bound to 
have its effect on not only the officers and men, but the government at 
home, and the unity of action in war is bound to have its effect after 
peace is declared. England is showing many signs of giving up her 
arbitrary attitude in world trade and this is shown to be more neces- 
sary as the war progresses. 

We believe that the adoption of the metric system by Germany, em- 
bodying, as it did, the casting aside of many traditions for the sake of 
efficiency, had a great deal to do with the wonderful success of Germany 
as a world commercial power. The change at the time she made it was 
a much more radical one for Germany than the change for the United 
States would be now, for we are already using it in many branches of 
the government service, including now, aeronautics, as well as in scien- 
tific lines and commercial life. 

We believe it is not generally realized by the public that the federal 
government has enacted practically no weights and measures legisla- 
tion, but has left the question entirely to the states. Even the pound, 
yard, gallon and bushel have never been adopted by congress, but owe 
their standing to the fact that the government uses them in the collec- 
tion of revenue and to the fact that they have voluntairly been adopted 
by the states. Just as was the National Pure Pood and Drugs Act of 
1906 with its amendments necessary to harmonize and make effective 
legislation on food and drugs, so is there necessity for a National 
Weights and Measures Law. The National Wholesale Grocers Asso- 
ciation believes the system of weights and measures enacted into law 
should be the International Metric System in simplification not only 
of our international transactions now grown so enormous, but of our 
wonderful interstate commerce, where the amount of time, labor and 
annoyance saved would be almost incalculable. 

We are entering into no great argument with this audience with 
regard to the merits of the metric system, as we felt sure this would be 
more ably done by others than we could do it; however, we venture to 
assert and feel assured from our own experience that the change would 
make no greater charge on or disturbance of business than has food 
legislation during the past ten years and certainly nothing like as 
much care and anxiety. This is the fiftieth anniversary year of its 
legalization by the thirty-ninth congress in 1866. Prance was just 
about fifty years in making it compulsory there. It is time for the 
United States to make it compulsory here. 

In conclusion, to quote from our committee's last annual report 
adopted by the tenth annual meeting held in Boston last June, 

We reiterate, that the attitude of the National Wholesale Grocers Associa- 
tion of the United States is that if there is a better system of weights and meas- 
ures than we are using we want to know about it, and further, we believe that the 

vol. iv. — 14. 
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metric system is a better system than the one we have, and knowing there is 
something better, we want to see its adoption made compulsory by congressional 
enactment at just the earliest moment commensurate with the demands of the 
electorate educated to its real value. 

We urge the approval of the formation of an association whose object shall 
bo to forward the metric system propaganda in the United States by both edu- 
cational and legislative means and favor giving such an association our active, 
moral and financial support. 



WHOLESALE DEUGGISTS AND THE METEIC SYSTEM 

Bl ADOUPH W. MILMJK, M.D. 

Of THE NATIONAL WHOLESALE DBUGGISTS ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED STATES, 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

ALL radical changes in old, established and well-known methods of 
conducting business are invariably looked upon with great dis- 
favor. It can not be denied that alterations in the units of weights, 
measures of length and capacity, will cause some trouble and no little 
expense. New moulds for bottles, new packages, new labels and a 
radical change in prices will become necessary. All these troubles taken 
collectively may not be much greater than those that have been inflicted 
upon the druggists in recent years by the fatherly supervision of the 
officials in charge of the food and drug act. In addition to this, when 
the changes of the metric system have once been effected, they will not 
be subject to whimsical alterations, but they will then permanently con- 
form to the established standards. 

The well-known advantages of the metric system are its simplicity, 
its uniformity, its decimal characters, the convenient convertibility of 
one unit to another, the clear manner in which its nomenclature ex- 
presses exact values, and the security of its unalterable base. 

The simplicity consists in there being only five units in the entire 
metric system, of which only three are used by druggists, namely, 

The meter, or measure of length, 
The liter, or measure of capacity, 
The gram, or measure of weight. 

Larger and smaller quantities are expressed by seven prefixes to 
these terms. Of these the Latin prefixes deci, centi and milli divide 
the unit, while the Greek prefixes deka, hekto, kilo and myria multiply 
the unit by the number indicated. 

Thus, a milligram is 1/1,000 of a gram, equal to about 1/65 grain, 
a centigram is 1/100 of a gram, equal to about 1/7 grain, 
a decigram is 1/10 of a gram, equal to about 1 1/2 grains, 
a gram is equal to about 15 1/2 grains, 



